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Nuclear  weapons  proliferation  Issues  are  of  Increasing  concern  In  the  broader  region  of 
the  Middle  East.  Although  In  late-2003  Libya  made  an  affirmative  commitment  to  dismantle  all 
of  Its  programs  Involving  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  Including  It  nuclear  weapons  program, 
recent  revelations  demonstrate  the  widespread  flow  of  sensitive  nuclear  technologies,  materials, 
and  weapon  designs.  There  are  increased  suspicions  that  Iran  has  a  nuclear  weapons 
development  program  while  Israel  has  been  for  some  time  an  “undeclared”  nuclear  weapons 
state.  This  SRP  examines  the  recent  information  relating  to  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  “Nuclear  Free  Zone”  for  the  broader  Middle  East 
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PREVENTING  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST:  IS  A  “NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE’ 

POSSIBLE? 


The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapcns  cr  nuclear  proliferation  is  at  the  forefrcnt  of  bilateral 
and  international  relations.  The  revelaticns  abcut  Libya’s  emerging  nuclear  weapons  program 
that  is  currently  being  dismantled,  the  role  of  Pakistani  scientists  in  preliferating  critical  nuclear 
weapons  technologies  and  designs,  the  continuous  suspicions  about  Iran’s  civilian  nuclear 
pcwer  program,  and  the  recent  U.S.  pelicy  initiatives  in  cembating  nuclear  proliferation, 
underline  the  threat  that  nuclear  proliferaticn  pcses  for  international  peace  and  security. 

The  terrorist  attack  of  September  1 1 , 2001  against  the  U.S.  has  also  reemphasized  the 
pctential  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  non-state  actcrs  in  acts  ef  asymmetric  warfare.  The 
presence  of  militant  non-state  crganizations  in  the  Middle  East  that  engage  in  asym  metric 
warfare  against  various  nation-states,  provides  additional  motives  that  militate  against  the 
presence  cf  nuclear  weapons  in  the  broader  regicn. 

The  subject  of  nuclear  preliferation  is  of  extreme  importance  in  the  very  sensitive  region  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  Gulf  War  of  1 990-1 991  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  in  the  spring  of  2003 
have  put  a  permanent  end  to  the  nuclear  weapens  aspirations  of  the  defunct  regime  of  Saddam 
Hussein  in  Iraq.  The  alleged  continuatien  of  Saddam’s  efforts  and  intentions  in  acquiring  fissile 
materials  and  technologies  fer  the  develepment  and  productien  of  nuclear  weapons  was  one  ef 
the  reasons  that  prompted  the  Coalition’s  military  intervention  in  Iraq.  As  noted  above,  there  are 
centinuous  cencerns  abeut  the  Iranian  civilian  nuclear  power  program  and  whether  it  is  being 
illicitly  used  for  the  research  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  also  widely  accepted 
that  Israel  is  an  “undeclared”  nuclear  weapons  state,  i.e.,  Israel  has  not  formally  declared  that  it 
pessesses  nuclear  weapons.  The  actual  and  potential  nuclear  weapons  capabilities  ef  certain 
nation-states  in  the  Middle  East  are  ceupled  with  ever  evolving  capabilities  to  target  and  launch 
these  weapens  through  a  multitude  of  delivery  vehicles.  For  example,  both  Iran  and  Israel 
pessess  indigenously  developed  and  preduced  theater  ballistic  missiles  (TBMs)  that  can  carry 
nuclear  warheads.  It  is  obvious  that  the  debate  about  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  is  closely 
interrelated  with  proliferatien  issues  for  the  technologies  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMDs),  e.g.,  TBMs. 

The  development  and  the  operational  deployment  ef  nuclear  weapons  by  nation-states  in 
the  Middle  East  immensely  increase  the  regienal  threats  against  internatienal  peace  and 
security.  Althcugh  nuclear  weapens  may  be  widely  viewed  by  nation-states  as  instruments  of 
deterrence  against  external  threats,  their  development  and  possession  often  cause  unexpected 
reactiens  and  censequences  that  can  and  de  undermine  overall  parameters  of  regional  peace. 


security  and  stability.  These  reactions  and  consequences  often  arise  from  the  complex  bilateral 
and  multilateral  linkages  that  exist  in  the  international  relations  of  a  particular  region.  In  this 
respect,  the  deterrence  value  of  nuclear  weapons  for  a  specific  nation-state  can  be  significantly 
degraded.  As  the  recent  Pakistani  experience  has  revealed,  nuclear  weapons  technologies, 
designs,  and  know  how  can  proliferate  among  non-state  actors  with  relative  ease  and  can 
considerably  enhance  their  international  asymmetric  warfare  capabilities. 

The  present  Strategy  Research  Project  paper  focuses  on  nuclear  weapons  proliferation 
and  its  prevention  in  the  broader  region  of  the  Middle  East.  The  paper  examines  the 
possibilities  and  viability  of  creating  a  Nuclear  Free  Zone  in  the  broader  Middle  East  region. 

DISCUSSION 

CONVENTIONAL  AND  UNCONVENTIONAL  VIEWS  ON  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

The  conventional  views  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  were  established  during 
the  Cold  War.  The  parameters  governing  the  conventional  views  on  nuclear  proliferation  were 
developed  in  an  era  when  the  U.S.,  the  UK,  France,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  were  the  only  “declared”  nuclear  weapons  states.  Their  respective  development  and 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  was  generally  governed  by  various  nuclear  deterrence 
doctrines  that  had  evolved  within  the  context  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Cold  War  global  rivalry.  In 
this  context,  the  development  and  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  other  states  was 
considered  to  be  destabilizing  and  increasing  the  risks  of  accidental  nuclear  war.^  These  all 
encompassing  global  views  largely  ignored  the  positions  of  non-aligned  or  Third  World  nation¬ 
states  as  well  as  regional  security  realities. 

The  continuous  nuclear  arms  race  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  both  strategic 
and  facf/ca/ nuclear  weapons  prompted  the  development  of  alternative  views  about  the 
development  and  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  By  the  mid-1 960s  India  and  probably  other 
Third  World  nation-states  adopted  the  position  that  the  development  and  possession  of  nuclear 
arms  were  both  necessary  and  legitimate  for  their  respective  national  security  interests.  This 
viewpoint  was  based  both  on  the  premise  that  the  continuous  nuclear  arms  race  between  the 
Superpowers  was  in  itself  illegitimate  and  unnecessary,  and  the  inherent  right  of  a  nation-state 
to  obtain  all  available  means  that  are  necessary  for  its  self-defense.  Furthermore,  India  and 
other  nation-states  since  the  1 950s  had  adopted  the  position  that  the  development  and 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  could  provide  them  with  the  necessary  deterrent  capabilities 
against  potential  aggression  by  the  Cold  War  Superpowers.^ 
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Although  India  and  other  non-aligned  countries  sought  to  benefit  from  the  international 
transfers  of  nuclear  technology  for  peaceful  purposes  and  applications  in  the  1 950s  and  1 960s, 
they  also  kept  open  their  respective  options  for  developing  and  deploying  nuclear  weapons.® 
India  and  other  non-aligned  nation-states  adopted  the  notion  that  the  conventional  parameters 
that  were  adopted  by  the  Cold  War  Superpower  rivals  for  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation  amounted  to  “neocolonialism”  and  a  form  of  “nuclear  apartheid. Thus,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  countries  such  as  India  and  Pakistan  refused  to  sign  the  UN  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  that  adopted  in  March  1970  the  de  facto  classification  of  “nuclear”  and  “non¬ 
nuclear”  weapons  states.®  India  and  Pakistan  became  “declared”  nuclear  weapons  states 
through  the  series  of  nuclear  tests  that  they  both  carried  out  in  1 998  (India  had  also  detonated  a 
“peaceful”  nuclear  explosive  device  in  1974). 

The  fall  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained 
about  the  WMD  programs  in  countries  such  as  Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
Korea  (North  Korea),  and  the  presence  of  militant  international  non-state  organizations  that 
engage  in  asymmetric  warfare,  are  currently  redefining  the  debate  on  nuclear  proliferation 
issues.  On  February  1 1 , 2004,  U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush  stated  the  following  in 
announcing  a  new  nuclear  counter  proliferation  policy  initiative  during  a  speech  at  the  National 
Defense  University: 

In  recent  years,  another  path  of  proliferation  has  become  clear,  as  well.  America 
and  other  nations  are  learning  more  about  black  market  operatives  who  deal  in 
equipment  and  expertise  related  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


These  dealers  are  motivated  by  greed,  fanaticism  or  both.  They  find  eager 
customers  in  outlaw  regimes;  paid  millions  for  the  parts  and  plans  they  need  to 
speed  up  their  weapons  programs. 


And  [with]  the  deadly  technology  and  expertise  on  the  market,  there’s  the  terrible 
possibility  that  terrorist  groups  could  obtain  the  ultimate  weapons  they  desire 
most. 


There  is  a  consensus  among  nations  that  proliferation  cannot  be  tolerated.  Yet, 
this  consensus  means  little,  unless  it  is  translated  into  action.  Every  civilized 
nation  has  a  stake  in  preventing  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
These  materials  and  technologies  and  the  people  who  traffic  them  cross  many 
borders. 
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To  stop  this  trade,  the  nations  of  the  worid  must  be  strong  and  determined.  We 
must  work  together.  We  must  act  effectiveiy. 


The  nuciear  Non-Proiiferation  Treaty  was  designed  more  than  30  years  ago  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuciear  weapons  beyond  those  states,  which  aiready 
possess  them. 


Under  this  treaty,  nuciear  states  agreed  to  heip  non-nuciear  states  deveiop 
peacefui  atemic  energy,  if  they  renounce  the  pursuit  of  nuciear  weapons.  But  the 
treaty  has  a  ioopheie,  which  has  been  expieited  by  nations  such  as  North  Korea 
and  Iran. 


These  regimes  are  aiiowed  te  produce  nuciear  materiai  that  can  be  used  to  buiid 
bombs  under  the  cover  ef  civiiian  nuciear  programs.  So  today  as  a  first  step,  I 
propose  a  way  te  ciese  the  ioephoie. 


The  worid  must  create  a  safe,  erderiy  system  te  fieid  civiiian  nuciear  piants 
without  adding  to  the  danger  of  weapons  proiiferation.  The  worid’s  ieading 
nuciear  experters  shouid  ensure  the  states  have  reiiabie  access  at  reasonabie 
cost  to  fuei  for  civilian  reactors,  so  iong  as  those  states  renounce  enrichment  and 
reprocessing. 


Enrichment  and  reprocessing  are  not  necessary  tor  nations  seeking  te  harness 
nuciear  energy  for  peacefui  purposes. 

The  40  natiens  of  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  should  refuse  to  sell  enrichment 
and  reprocessing  equipment  and  technelogies  to  any  state  that  does  not  already 
possess  full-scale,  functioning  enrichment  and  reprocessing  plants. 


This  step  will  prevent  new  states  from  developing  the  means  to  produce  fissile 
material  for  nuclear  bombs. 


Proliferators  must  not  be  allowed  te  cynically  manipulate  the  NPT  to  acquire  the 
material  and  infrastructure  necessary  fer  manufacturing  illegal  weapens.  ® 

The  Bush  non-proliferatien  policy  initiative  intreduces  new  parameters  and  issues  in  the 
internatienal  effort  te  centrol  the  transfers  of  sensitive  nuclear  materials,  technologies,  and 
know-how.  This  policy  initiative  gees  beyend  the  applicatien  of  traditional  nuclear  nen- 
proliferatien  safeguards  under  the  NPT  and  it  seeks  to  reform  the  NPT  itself.  Fer  example,  as 
President  Bush  pointed  out  in  his  speech,  signatories  to  the  NPT  are  not  prohibited  from 
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engaging  in  nuciear  fuei  enrichment,  fabrication,  and  reprocessing  as  iong  as  these  activities 
are  utiiized  within  a  strictiy  civiiian  nuciear  power  program  and  associated  fuei  cycie,  and  are 
subject  to  continuous  internationai  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards  and  inspections/ 
The  iAEA  safeguards  and  inspections  are  designed  to  detect  and  prohibit  the  iiiicit  diversion  of 
fissiie  materiai  to  a  nuciear  weapons  program.  However,  the  Bush  non-proiiferation  initiative 
presents  the  usuai  array  of  issues  for  nation-states  that  wish  to  deveiop  and  utiiize  nuciear 
energy  resources. 

The  invoivement  of  a  nation-state  with  the  deveiopment  and  utilization  of  civiiian  nuciear 
energy  programs  often  requires  an  immense  commitment  of  its  necessary  and  scarce  nationai 
resources,  e.g.,  iarge  and  iong-term  capitai  investments  that  cannot  easiiy  find  aiternative  uses, 
human  resources  with  high  ieveis  of  technicai  training,  etc.  A  nation-state  that  undertakes  such 
efforts  most  iikeiy  wiii  seek  to  maintain  a  ievei  of  independence  of  its  nuclear  energy  programs 
from  external  factors  that  may  threaten  its  continuous  operation  and  reliability.  This 
independence  is  sought  even  if  the  nation-state  is  fully  compliant  with  the  NPT  multilateral  non¬ 
proliferation  inspections  and  safeguards.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  Bush  policy  initiative  can 
and  will  introduce  various  political  and  economic  factors  that  can  affect  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  infrastructure  and  programs  of  a  nation-state.  If  the  nation-state  in  question  lacks  the 
major  components  and  infrastructure  of  the  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  e.g.,  nuclear  fuel 
enrichment  and  fabrication  facilities,  then  its  access  to  nuclear  fuel  and  other  necessary 
technologies  is  totally  dependent  on  the  supplier  nation-states.  In  turn,  these  supplies  can  be 
adversely  influenced  by  a  variety  of  political  and/or  economic  considerations  that  can  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  whether  or  not  the  particular  nation-state  in  question  seeks  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons. 

MOTIVES  AND  CAUSES  OF  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

There  are  multiple  motives  and  causes  that  propel  nation-states  to  actively  seek  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  paper  briefly  examines  such  causes  and  motives  for 
nation-states  that  are  not  members  of  the  established  Superpower  nuclear  weapons  “club.”  The 
acquisition  of  the  nuclear  weapons  capability  and  the  related  development  of  TBM  delivery 
systems  by  the  State  of  Israel  is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  national  survival.  Israel’s  nuclear 
warheads  are  intended  to  be  used  both  as  a  deterrent  against  external  aggression,  as  well  as  a 
weapon  of  “last  resort”  or  as  commonly  called  the  “Samson  option.”®  The  “last  resort”  use  of 
Israel’s  nuclear  weapons  can  and  will  take  place  when  and  if  the  external  aggressor  is  deemed 
to  enjoy  a  high  probability  of  success  in  threatening  Israel’s  survival  as  a  viable  nation-state. 
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Israel’s  “last  resort”  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  can  and  will  take  place  even  if  the  external 
aggressor  utilizes  purely  conventional  military  means  in  the  armed  conflict  with  Israel.  For 
example,  Israel  had  removed  its  available  nuclear  weapons  from  storage  and  was  preparing  to 
launch  them  during  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict  in  October  1 973,  when  Israel  was  under  intense 
military  pressure  by  Egypt  and  Syria  respectively  in  the  Sinai  and  the  Golan  Heights.** 

Under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  David  Ben  Gurion,  Israel  pursued  the  develop  ment 
and  operational  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  since  the  1 950s  as  part  of  its  national  security 
deterrence  capabilities.***  Israel’s  national  security  strategy  is  based  on  the  premise  that  since  it 
lacks  the  necessary  strategic  depth  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  war  that  is  fought  with 
conventional  means.  Thus,  Israel  not  only  utilizes  its  nuclear  weapons  as  part  of  its  deterrence 
strategy  but  it  also  seeks  superiority  in  conventional  weaponry  over  potentially  hostile  states  in 
the  region.  Israel  is  also  both  an  advocate  and  a  practitioner  of  preemptive  military  action 
against  state  and  non-state  actors  that  it  perceives  as  threats  against  its  national  security.  For 
example,  Israel  preemptively  attacked  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria  during  the  June  1967  Middle 
East  War  (the  “Six  Day  War”),  and  in  1981  Israel  destroyed  the  French-supplied  Iraqi  Tammuz 
(Osirak)  nuclear  reactor  installation.'*  Israel  also  indicated  its  willingness  to  use  its  nuclear 
arsenal  against  Iraq  if  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  were  to  launch  attacks  against  Israeli 
territory  with  TBMs  equipped  with  biochemical  warheads  during  the  1990-1991  Gulf  War. 

Israel  has  a  number  of  motives  for  not  officially  declaring  that  it  is  a  nuclear  weapons 
state.  The  major  reason  is  that  such  a  declaration  may  bring  difficulties  into  the  special  national 
security  relationship  that  Israel  enjoys  with  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  has  incorporated  Israel’s  survival 
as  one  of  its  own  national  security  strategy  objectives  and  generously  subsidizes  Israel’s 
qualitative  superiority  in  conventional  and  nuclear  weaponry  in  the  broader  region  of  the  Middle 
East  by  providing  military  assistance  to  Israel  that  often  exceeds  $2  billion  annually.  For 
example,  Israel  has  started  receiving  deliveries  of  its  102  U.S. -built  Lockheed  Martin  F-161 
Fighting  Falcon  or  Sufa  (Storm)  fighter  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  $4.5  billion  that  is  largely  funded 
through  the  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Israel.  The  Israeli  F-16ls  possess  a  range  of  about  1 ,500 
kilometers  (approximately  930  miles),  and  are  capable  of  reaching  targets  anywhere  within  the 
Middle  East  without  in-flight  refueling.  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  F-1 6  variants  can  be  used 
as  nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  The  F-161  can  be  utilized  in  launching  preemptive  air  strikes 
against  Iranian  nuclear  program  installations,  an  action  that  Israel  has  threatened  to  take  in 
September  2003.*^ 

An  Israeli  declaration  or  an  action  amounting  to  a  declaration,  i.e.,  an  overt  nuclear 
weapon  test,  would  put  the  U.S.  into  the  awkward  position  of  actively  seeking  the  non- 
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proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  while  Israel  already  possesses  and  improves  them.  For 
example,  the  U.S.  Administration  of  President  William  Jeffersen  Clinten  imposed  various 
sanctions  on  India  and  Pakistan  following  their  respective  evert  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  May 
1 998.^^  Israel  is  believed  to  possess  at  least  1 00-200  nuclear  warheads,  and  it  appears  te  be 
develeping  its  nuclear  weapon  delivery  capabilities  in  a  manner  that  parallels  the  U.S.  nuclear 
triad  of  land-based,  sea  borne  and  airberne  nuclear  weapons.'"*  Furthermore,  Israel  pessesses 
the  indigenous  capability  of  manufacturing  TBMs  and  cruise  missiles  (e.g.  the  Jericho  TBM  and 
the  Popeye  air-to-ground  cruise  missile),  and  combines  this  capability  with  its  indigenous 
strategic  space-based  assets  such  as  photoreconnaissance  and  communications  satellites. 
Israel  is  also  a  recipient  of  U.S. -generated  strategic  and  tactical  intelligence. 

Regienal  linkages  have  proven  very  significant  in  the  develepment  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  proliferation.  The  rivalry  between  India  and  the  Peeple’s  Republic  of  China  (China)  in  the 
early  1 960s  accelerated  India’s  decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  after  China  tested  its  first 
nuclear  fission  device  in  Octeber  1 964.  The  Indian  nuclear  pregram  and  Pakistan’s  defeat  in 
the  1971  Indo-Pakistani  cenflict  over  Bangladesh  (what  was  East  Pakistan)  prompted  Pakistan 
to  initiate  its  own  nuclear  weapens  program.  Both  India  and  Pakistan  also  developed  varieus 
TBM  models  that  can  be  used  as  nuclear  weapon  delivery  vehicles.  For  example,  Pakistan  has 
utilized  Nerth  Korean  missile  technelogy  in  developing  the  Hatf-5  (Ghauri)  TBM  that  is  capable 
of  a  1 ,300-1 ,500  km  range  with  a  700  kg  conventional,  chemical  or  nuclear  warhead.'®  Both 
countries  overtly  tested  a  series  of  nuclear  fissien  and  thermonuclear  devices  in  May  1 998. 

In  the  Middle  East  regional  linkages  have  also  played  a  role  in  the  develepment  of  nuclear 
weapens  pregrams.  The  now  defunct  Iraqi  nuclear  weapons  program  may  have  been  initiated 
as  a  reaction  to  the  Iranian  nuclear  power  program  ambitions  that  were  being  implemented  by 
the  Shah  of  Iran,  and  as  a  reaction  to  the  emerging  knewledge  about  the  Israeli  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities.  The  motives  for  the  suspected  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  development 
program  that  may  be  in  existence  today  were  formulated  during  the  Iraq-lran  War  of  1980-1988. 
During  that  conflict,  Iran  became  the  target  of  Iraqi  chemical  weapons  and  TBMs.  Iran’s  abilities 
to  respond  in  kind  were  severely  limited  because  ef  an  international  arms  embargo.'®  Since  the 
end  of  that  conflict,  Iran  sought  to  increase  its  deterrence  capabilities  and  increase  its  regienal 
power  and  influence  both  in  the  Gulf  and  in  the  Caspian  Sea  regions  through  the  indigenous 
development,  production  and  operational  deployment  of  its  WMD  systems. 

Although  Iraq  has  for  the  time  being  ceased  te  be  the  primary  concern  ef  the  Iranian 
deterrence  strategy,  the  existing  hostility  that  exists  between  Iran,  the  U.S.  and  Israel  provides 
strong  motives  for  the  Iranian  leadership  to  continue  with  the  WMD  pregrams,  including  a  covert 
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nuclear  weapons  program  despite  official  denials  to  the  contrary.  Israel  has  openly  threatened 
to  attack  Iran’s  nuclear  power  program  installations  in  order  to  halt  the  development  of  Iranian 
nuclear  weapons,  and  the  U.S.  -  a  close  supporter  of  Israel  -  has  now  established  a  strong 
military  presence  at  Iran’s  own  borders  after  implementing  a  “regime  change”  in  Iraq.  These 
regional  developments  provide  sufficient  incentive  for  the  Iranian  leadership  to  pursue  the 
nuclear  weapons  option  as  part  of  Iran’s  national  security  deterrence  strategy.  The  Iranian 
leadership  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  although  the  U.S.  may  desire  a  “regime  change”  in  North 
Korea,  it  cannot  pursue  it  by  force  since  North  Korea  is  believed  to  possess  a  limited  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  that  can  be  used  in  combination  with  its  TBM  delivery  systems  with 
devastating  effects  for  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  possibly  Japan  as  well. 

Iran  is  a  signatory  to  the  NPT  and  its  nuclear  power  programs  and  facilities  are  subject  to 
the  NPT’s  safeguards  and  IAEA  inspections.  In  2002-2003  the  IAEA  became  concerned  that 
Iran’s  nuclear  program  activities  and  facilities  did  not  meet  the  transparency  and  safeguard 
criteria  of  the  NPT.'^  The  subsequent  revelations  about  Iran’s  nuclear  program  heightened  the 
prevailing  suspicions  that  Iran  has  a  covert  nuclear  weapons  development  program. 

Earlier  intelligence  assessments  and  analyses  had  alleged  that  Iran  was  receiving  illicit 
and  covert  Russian  support  for  a  covert  nuclear  weapons  program.  However,  recent  develop¬ 
ments  indicate  that  Iran  relied  on  the  “second-tier”  proliferation  of  nuclear  dual  use  technologies 
that  originated  in  Pakistan.  The  2002  revelations  that  Iran  had  completed  its  own  facility  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  centrifuge  technology  for  the  production  of  highly  enriched  uranium  (HEU) 
prompted  additional  scrutiny  by  the  IAEA  and  a  negative  reaction  by  the  international 
community.  This  also  triggered  a  reorientation  of  various  intelligence  assessments,  which, 
originally,  were  focused  on  the  potential  reprocessing  of  Iranian  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  the  illicit 
diversion  of  extracted  weapons-grade  plutonium.  The  presence  of  the  Iranian  uranium 
enrichment  facility  at  Natanz  indicated  that  the  suspected  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  program 
could  be  seeking  the  development  of  nuclear  fission  warheads  with  HEU  instead  of  plutonium 
(plutonium  is  a  highly  toxic  isotope  byproduct  of  irradiated  enriched  uranium  U-235).  Spent 
nuclear  fuel  will  be  generated  at  Iran’s  Bushehr  nuclear  power  generating  station  that  is  being 
constructed  with  Russian  assistance  at  a  cost  of  $800  million.  This  new  assessment  was 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  Iran  had  agreed  with  the  Russian  suggestion  to  send  back  to  Russia 
spent  nuclear  fuel  for  reprocessing^® 

A  crisis  loomed  as  the  U.S.  Administration  of  President  Bush  pushed  for  a  finding  that  Iran 
was  in  violation  of  the  NPT.  Such  a  finding  by  the  UN  Security  Council  could  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  punitive  economic  sanctions  against  Iran  that  could  potentially  damage  its  oil 
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exporting  economy.  Through  the  intercession  of  certain  European  Union  countries  this  crisis 
was  avoided  and  Iran  was  obliged  to  sign  an  additional  Inspection  protocol  under  the  NPT  In 
October  2003.  Subsequent  revelations  about  previously  undisclosed  Iranian  fuel  uranium 
enrichment  centrifuge  designs,  Iranian  experiments  involving  the  radioactive  element  Polonlum- 
21 0  which  can  be  used  as  a  neutron-lnitlator  In  a  nuclear  weapon  device,  and  the  illicit 
trafficking  of  Chinese  designs  for  a  500  kg  nuclear  implosion-type  weapon  between  Pakistan 
and  Libya,  reinforce  the  notion  that  Iran  has  undertaken  a  number  of  steps  In  the  covert 
development  of  a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  Iran  has  also  announced  the  planned 
construction  of  a  40  megawatt-thermal  heavy-water  reactor.  Heavy-water  nuclear  reactors  are 
oommonly  considered  as  conducive  to  nuclear  weapons  development  and  proliferation  since 
they  are  capable  of  producing  relatively  large  amounts  of  weapons-grade  plutonium  through  the 
Irradiation  of  uranium  fuel  of  low  enrichment  (Including  natural  uranium  with  a  5%  U-235 
enrichment  level).  The  planned  Iranian  heavy-water  reactor  would  be  capable  of  producing  8- 
1 0  kilograms  of  weapons-grade  plutonium  annually.  These  quantities  are  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  about  two  nuclear  warheads  per  year.^° 

Iran's  potential  nuclear  weapons  capability  Is  linked  with  its  indigenous  production  of 
TBMs  that  can  be  used  as  delivery  vehicles.  Iran’s  TBMs  are  an  Integral  component  of  Its 
conventional  deterrence  capabilities  and  there  are  no  doubts  that  they  will  be  used  as  a 
response  to  an  external  attack  that  may  target  Iran’s  nuclear  power  program  facilities.^'  Iran 
has  developed  with  technical  assistance  from  Korea,  China  and  Russia  the  Shahab-3  TBM 
{Meteor-3  or  Shooting  Star  in  Farsi).  The  Shahab-3  has  a  range  of  1 ,300  kilometers  (800  miles) 
and  is  capable  of  carrying  a  1 ,000  kg  warhead.  Thus,  the  Shahab-3  Is  an  Ideal  delivery  vehicle 
for  nuclear  warheads  that  can  reach  the  State  of  Israel.  Recently,  Iran  announced  that  It  will  not 
be  developing  the  Shahab-4  TBM  but  Indicated  that  it  will  continue  with  the  Improvement  of  the 
Shahab-3. 

A  more  worrisome  and  generally  less  addressed  aspect  of  Iran’s  WMD  activities  is  the  fact 
that  these  programs,  including  the  potential  development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
Indigenous  design,  production  and  deployment  of  TBMs,  appear  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps  (Pasdaran).^®  The  Pasdaran  are  considered  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  Islamic  Revolution.  Consequently,  It  Is  unclear  whether  elected  Iranian 
governments  and  Presidents  exercise  sufficient  positive  and/or  negative  command  and  oontrol 
over  the  operational  release  of  WMDs  that  are  under  Pasdaran  supervision.  It  Is  also  unclear 
whether  the  elected  leadership  of  Iran  Is  fully  apprised  of  all  the  WMD  researoh  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  that  the  Pasdaran  supervise. 
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The  regional  linkages  of  nuclear  weapons  development  and  deployment  become  apparent 
when  one  considers  that  Iran's  potential  development  of  nuclear  weapons  will  translate  into  a 
concrete  strategic  national  security  threat  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  smaller  Arab  Gulf  states 
including  Kuwait.  Reportedly,  Saudi  Arabia  has  commenced  a  strategic  review  that  includes  the 
possible  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons.^'* 

ABANDONMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  countries  have  abandoned  their  nuclear  weapons  programs  and  those  who 
had  developed  and  deployed  nuclear  warheads  did  dismantle  them  under  international 
supervision.  A  variety  of  political  and  economic  considerations  and  conditions  contributed  to 
such  constructive  decisions  that,  collectively,  have  enhanced  both  regional  and  international 
stability,  peace  and  security.  Upon  the  political  transition  to  a  majority  rule  from  the  former 
apartheid  regime,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  became  an  NPT  signatory  and  in  1993  it 
announced  the  voluntary  dismantlement  of  a  limited  number  of  nuclear  warheads  that  it 
possessed.  This  action  was  confirmed  by  IAEA  inspections  in  1994.  Although  South  Africa  and 
Israel  may  have  jointly  tested  a  nuclear  device  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  otherwise  shared  in  the 
exchange  of  nuclear  technologies  and  materials,  U.S. -Soviet  cooperation  and  joint  political 
pressure  had  prevented  South  Africa  from  carrying  out  an  overt  nuclear  weapon  test  on  land  in 
the  mid-1970s.^®  U.S.  explicit  and/or  implicit  defense  guarantees  and  various  diplomatic 
initiatives  have  persuaded  the  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea)  and  Taiwan  from  initiating 
and/or  continuing  with  their  own  respective  programs  for  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Libya  and  its  leader  Colonel  Muammar  Gaddafi  recently  renounced  all  of  its  WMD 
programs  and  is  openly  and  actively  cooperating  with  the  IAEA  and  other  nations  including  the 
U.S.  and  the  UK,  for  their  verification  and  permanent  dismantlement.  Libya's  actions  not  only 
prove  that  active  mu/f//afera/ counter-proliferation  initiatives  and  quiet  diplomacy  can  work  in 
stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  they  also  support  the  premise  that  a  nation’s  long¬ 
term  national  security  interests  do  not  necessarily  need  to  include  WMD  programs.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  international  isolation  and  multiyear  sanctions  had  severely  impacted  Libya’s 
economy  and  started  to  undermine  the  totalitarian  authority  of  Colonel  Gaddafi.  Access  to 
modern  means  of  communication  such  as  the  Internet  has  made  many  Libyans  conscious  of  the 
backward  state  of  their  economy.^® 

Following  ten  years  of  UN-imposed  sanctions  against  Libya  for  the  destruction  of  the  Pan 
American  Airways  Flight  103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland,  Libya  started  negotiating  under  UN 
auspices  for  its  return  as  a  member  of  the  international  community.  Libya  eventually  acknowl- 
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edged  its  responsibility  for  the  Pan  Am  bombing  and  agreed  to  pay  oompensation  to  the 
survivors  of  the  victims.  In  return,  Libya  gained  the  lifting  of  the  UN  sanctions  but  not  of  those 
imposed  by  the  U.S.  In  March  2003,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom, 
Libya  started  negotiations  with  the  aim  of  lifting  the  U.S.  economic  embargo.  These  negotia¬ 
tions  involved  various  nations  and  personalities,  including  Prince  Bandar  Bin  Sultan,  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  U.S.,  and  Nelson  Mandela,  the  former  President  of  South  Africa 
and  a  Nobel  laureate.  Libya  also  permitted  British  and  U.S.  intelligence  experts  to  inspect  its 
WMD  programs,  including  its  nuclear  weapons  development  program.  These  intelligence  teams 
inspected  ten  Libyan  nuclear  program  sites  and  ascertained  that  “Libyan  scientists  were 
‘developing  a  nuclear  fuel  cycle  intended  to  support  nuclear  weapons  development’.’®^ 

The  inspections  of  the  Libyan  nuclear  weapons  development  program  were  greatly 
assisted  by  the  U.S. -led  Proliferation  Security  Initiative.  Under  this  program,  a  shipment  of 
nuclear  fuel  enrichment  centrifuge  parts  bound  for  Libya  from  Malaysia  via  Dubai  was 
intercepted  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  board  a  German-registered  freighter.®®  A  number  of 
activities  have  been  undertaken  in  order  to  verify  Libya’s  nuclear  fuel  cycle  and  weapons 
program  and  permanently  dismantle  it.  Noticeably,  25  tons  of  various  sensitive  equipment  and 
material  items  and  documentation  of  Libya’s  nuclear  weapons  and  TBM  programs  were  flown  in 
January  2004  to  the  U.S.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  Tennessee  for  evaluation.®® 
(Ironically,  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  was  created  during  the  WWII  U.S.  Manhattan 
Project  for  the  production  of  the  necessary  nuclear  fissile  materials  that  were  used  in  the 
fabrication  and  assembly  of  U.S.  nuclear  fission  and  thermonuclear  weapon  warheads.)  The 
intelligence  that  has  been  gathered  so  far  from  the  dismantlement  of  Libya’s  nascent  nuclear 
weapons  program  has  revealed  the  extent  of  an  international  “black  market’’  in  sensitive  nuclear 
material,  dual  use  technologies,  and  nuclear  weapons  designs.  These  revelations  have 
prompted  the  new  U.S.  non-proliferation  policy  initiative  of  President  Bush. 

CONTROLLING  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  “second-tier”  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapon  dual  use  technologies,  equipment,  and 
weapons  designs,  has  proven  that  the  NPT  regime  of  safeguards  and  inspections  is  incapable 
of  preventing  and  deterring  state  and  non-state  actors  that  do  not  abide  by  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  NPT.  The  activities  of  Dr.  Abdul  Qadeer  Khan,  the  “father”  of  the  Pakistani 
nuclear  weapons  program,  are  an  indication  that  individuals  within  nuclear  weapons  states  can 
be  attracted  by  a  mix  of  profit  and  ideological  motives,  engage  in  the  illicit  international  trade  of 
sensitive  nuclear  equipment  components  and  weapons  designs,  and  successfully  evade 
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national  and  multilateral  non-proliferation  control  regimes.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Khan’s  Illicit  export 
and  trade  of  such  Items,  there  are  strong  suspicions  that  Pakistani  national  military  and 
Intelligence  authorities  may  have  quietly  acquiesced  to  Dr.  Khan’s  activities  since  Pakistan  Itself 
may  have  benefited  from  the  Importation  of  WMD  technologies  and  know-how  from  other 
countries  such  as  North  Korea.'^'’ 

The  discovery  of  the  international  “black  market”  network  that  centered  around  Dr.  Khan 
has  also  demonstrated  the  political  expediency  and  the  lack  of  Impartiality  that  Is  present  when 
there  is  selective  application  of  non-proliferation  policies.  The  U.S.  recognizes  the  sensitive 
domestic  political  position  of  Pakistani  President  Musharraf  who  has  survived  a  number  of 
assassination  attempts  because  of  his  stance  in  assisting  the  U.S.  in  its  campaign  against 
international  terrorism  In  general  and  Al  Qaeda’s  presence  In  Afghanistan  in  particular.  Thus, 
the  U.S.,  unlike  its  treatment  of  similar  issues  vis-a-vis  Iran,  has  abstained  from  leveling  any 
criticisms  against  Pakistan  or  taking  any  further  punitive  actions.  More  interestingly,  the  recent 
discussions  about  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  within  the  U.S.  mass  media  have  conveniently 
omitted  or  seriously  underreported  the  significance  of  the  Israeli  nuclear  arsenal. 

It  Is  an  accepted  premise  that  the  proliferation  of  sensitive  nuclear  technologies,  materials 
and  weapons  designs  takes  place  because  there  Is  an  international  demand  tor  these  Items.^^ 
The  NPT  was  designed  to  permit  the  International  transfer  of  nuclear  technologies  and  materials 
for  peaceful  uses  (e.g.,  under  the  U.S.  “Atoms  for  Peace”  program  of  the  1950s),  while 
controlling  the  supply  of  those  materials  and  technologies  that  could  be  used  for  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  primarily  by  state  actors.  This  “first  tier”  non-proliferation 
approach  has  clearly  failed.  The  Bush  non-proliferation  doctrine  and  the  various  national  and 
multilateral  technology  and  materials  transfer  regimes  are  also  focused  on  controlling  the  supply 
of  such  Items.  However,  there  have  been  no  concrete  strategies  that  have  focused  on  reducing 
the  demand  for  sensitive  nuclear  technologies  and  materials  that  can  lead  to  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  In  short,  the  problem  of  controlling  nuclear  proliferation  mirrors  the  interna¬ 
tional  and  national  policing  of  the  illicit  drug  trade.  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  effective 
policing  of  illicit  drug  trafficking  involves  national  and  multilateral  efforts  In  reducing  both  the 
supply  of  and  the  demand  for  Illicit  drugs. 

Although  national  and  multilateral  control  regimes  for  sensitive  nuclear  technologies  and 
materials  can  provide  concrete  results  In  the  short-term,  i.e.,  seizures  of  such  Items,  the  long¬ 
term  evasion  of  these  controls  Is  almost  assured  by  both  state  and  non-state  actors. 
Furthermore,  certain  control  and  containment  policies  that  appear  to  target  the  nuclear  weapons 
potential  of  certain  states  may  achieve  exactly  the  opposite  from  the  desired  results.  For 
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example,  the  lack  of  any  rational  political  dialogue  between  the  U.S.,  Israel  and  Iran  may 
reinforce  Iranian  notions  that  they  are  under  an  imminent  threat  of  external  Intervention,  and  that 
Iranian  deterrence  capabilities  should  be  enhanced  through  the  acceleration  of  any  existing 
covert  nuclear  weapons  and  other  WMD  development  programs.  These  notions  may  be 
reinforced  In  view  of  both  U.S.  and  Israeli  pronouncements  involving  the  use  of  preemptive 
military  strikes  in  order  to  forestall  or  delay  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Iran.  In 
these  respects,  the  Iranian  demand  for  the  Illicit  transfer  of  sensitive  nuclear  technologies  and 
materials  would  not  be  decreasing  because  of  national  and  multilateral  controls,  but  It  would  be 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Libya  Is  an  example  of  a  rather  radical  Middle  Eastern  regime 
that  voluntarily  gave  up  its  WMD  programs  and  resources  and  provides  guidance  for  the 
adoption  of  alternative  strategies  for  the  control  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  Middle  East. 

IMPLEMENTING  “NUCLEAR  FREE”  ZONES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Effective  strategies  for  the  control  of  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  nuclear  proliferation 
items  in  the  Middle  East  must  be  both  multilateral  and  multidimensional.  The  implementation  of 
the  1967  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  TIatelolco) 
has  succeeded  in  focusing  the  energies  of  nation-states  in  that  region  of  the  world  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Although  for  a  time  It  was  perceived  that  states  such  as 
Argentina  and  Brazil  (both  at  various  times  governed  by  totalitarian  military  regimes)  would 
become  rival  nuclear  weapons  states,  the  Implementation  of  a  “nuclear  free”  zone  In  Latin 
America  has  constructively  refocused  regional  and  national  priorities  on  economic  development, 
and  soclopolltloal  modernization  and  democratization. 

The  goals  of  sociopolitical  modernization  and  democratization  are  very  much  at  the 
forefront  for  the  broader  Middle  East.  However,  regional  rivalries  and  strategies  of  containment 
and  preemptive  intervention  are  not  creating  an  environment  where  the  resolution  of  regional 
Issues  that  threaten  international  peace  and  stability  can  be  constructively  and  comprehensively 
addressed.  The  region  has  been  for  some  time  in  a  perpetual  conventional  and  now  nuclear 
arms  race.  Despite  the  various  counter-proliferation  Initiatives  and  policies,  the  risks  of  suffering 
from  the  results  of  a  nuclear  weapon  detonation  In  the  region  are  Increasing  and  not  decreasing. 
Mirroring  the  comparable  phenomenon  of  the  Cold  War,  miscalculations  and  misperceptions, 
especially  in  the  course  of  a  regional  crisis,  lead  to  an  increased  risk  for  an  accidental  exchange 
of  WMDs  that  can  easily  escalate  to  an  exchange  of  nuclear  weapons.  Because  of  the 
presence  of  extreme  ideological  leanings  In  the  region,  there  Is  an  increased  level  of  risk  that 
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nuclear  weapons  will  eventually  fall  In  the  hands  of  non-state  terrorist  groups  with  grave 
Implications  for  international  security. 

Various  Initiatives  that  attempted  to  establish  “nuclear-free”  zones  In  the  Middle  East  have 
failed  In  the  past.  One  major  stumbling  block  Is  the  presence  of  the  Israeli  nuclear  arsenal.  In 
addition,  original  nuclear  weapons  states  such  as  the  U.S.  and  the  UK,  routinely  Introduce 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  region.  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  U.S.  Navy  and  Royal  Navy 
warships  are  equipped  with  both  conventional  and  nuclear  munitions  and  these  vessels  do 
transit  or  are  operationally  deployed  within  the  broader  region  of  the  Middle  East. 

A  comprehensive  “nuclear  free”  zone  cannot  be  implemented  In  the  broader  Middle  East 
region  overnight.  Instead,  the  broader  Middle  East  region  can  become  a  “nuclear  free”  zone  In 
a  gradual  fashion  that  will  Involve  distinct  geographic  regions,  national  disarmament 
parameters,  and  regional  confidence  building  measures.^^  First,  the  expansion  of  the  Israeli 
nuclear  weapons  arsenal  can  be  halted  and  then  gradually  reduced  to  Its  eventual  elimination. 
Since  the  national  survival  and  security  of  the  State  of  Israel  are  Inextricably  linked  with  the 
national  security  strategy  of  the  U.S.,  Israel  can  formally  and  openly  come  under  the  protection 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrence  umbrella.  A  formal  political  dialogue  between  the  U.S.,  Israel 
and  Iran  coupled  with  the  appropriate  lifting  of  economic  sanctions  is  certain  to  lead  to  a  repeat 
of  the  Libyan  WMD  voluntary  disarmament  example.  Such  an  outcome  will  reinforce  the 
democratic  political  movement  within  Iran  and  will  refocus  that  nation’s  energies  on  much 
needed  economic  and  sociopolitical  reform.  The  active  involvement  of  the  West  in  Iran’s 
peaceful  nuclear  energy  applications  will  result  in  better  non-proliferation  enforcement  than  the 
current  strategy  of  containment.  Confidence  building  measures  /nusf  include  the  technical 
communication  means  that  can  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  the  accidental  exchange  of  WMDs. 
Although  the  benefits  of  the  Washington-Moscow  “hot  line”  are  well  known  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  such  “hot  lines”  do  not  currently  exist  between  rival  powers  In  the 
Middle  East.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  did  not  hesitate  to  collaborate  and  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  know¬ 
how  and  technologies  that  assured  the  positive  and  negative  control  of  nuclear  weapons  during 
the  Cold  War  thus  reducing  the  risks  of  accidental  nuclear  war.  Such  technologies  and  know¬ 
how  must  become  part  of  the  command  and  control  systems  of  those  states  In  the  Middle  East 
that  possess  WMDs. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  Muslim  religion  may  condone  the  development  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  WMDs  for  the  common  defense.  Interpretations  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Quran  mandate  a  defensive  use  of  such  weapons  in  a  manner  that  is  almost 
synonymous  to  a  “no  first  use”  policy.  Since  the  defensive  use  of  weapons  must  still  avoid 
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human  and  material  casualties  among  the  innocent,  the  Quran's  teachings  can  be  effectively 
utilized  as  the  ideological  foundations  for  the  establishment  of  a  “nuclear  free’’  zone  in  the 
broader  region  of  the  Middle  East. 
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